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SOPHIA, 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


Lady Louisa having an engagement 
for herself and Miss Douglas soon le't 
Sophia to her own melancholy reflec- 


tions. 


The afternoon Sophia spent with her ‘el a 
slumber. 


mother, whose maternal affection was 
deeply shocked by the melancholy and 


the cause; Sophia affected to laugh, and} 
said, she had been at the tveatre the night) 


before, and was not in bed till after one), 
o'clock in the morning, which had com- 
pletely fatigued, and put her out of spir-} 
its. Mrs. Danton believed her, and was 
for the present satisfied. She thcrefore 
no longer spoke of her unhappiness, but 
entreated her to have advice for her in- 
disposition. This, Sophia positively re- 
fused, alleging that ii was merely the 


effect. of fatigue, which a night’s rest) 


would remove. 

Mrs Danton was obliged to acquiesce,) 
and Sophia left her at an early hour, un- 
der the pretext of getting the rest she 
so much required; but in fact to meditate 
on the miserable state to which she was 
reduced, and in endeavours to strengthen) 
her mind to bear the dreaded interview 
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with Mr. Douglas, the next mor ning. 
‘Nosconer did she arrive at home, than 
she retired to bed, anxiously considering 
Hhow she should support the tale she had 
invented, in case Mr. Douglas should 
suspect her ver racity, but exhausted na- 
ture now claimed her right, and Sophia 
soon sunk into a profound and refreshing 








Mr, Douglas no longer feeling either 


dejected air of her once animated daugh- iaffec i oI esteem for Sophia, passed 
ter. She closely questioned her as to}/®5 little of his time as possible in her 


company. Frequently would tie break- 
fast either in hisown room or at a coffce 
‘house, and sometimes would torm en- 
gagements for the evening, which of 
‘course prevented his attending her to the 
‘theatre. 


Sophia too well observed this change. 
She had never loved him, but she deeply 
regretted the loss of his esteem—the 
want of his society she severely felt, 
though she now feared him too much to 
be easy in his presence. She dreaded 
lest any time he might relate the tale of 
her imprudence, which, though only in 
part known to him. that part might lead 
to the detection of the whole. From Mr. 
Douglas the melancholy thoughts c* So- 
phia turned to major Clarrington Was 
his revenge complete, or had she still 








to tremble for the further consequences 
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of his insatiate vengeance? [was a ques- 
tion on which her future tranquillity de- 
pended; but it was a question she could) 
by no means resolve. She should be- 
come a mother, and, oh horror! under 
what circumstances! Almost frantic, un- 
der the general excuse of visiting her 
mother, she hastened to Mis. Var relt, 
and informed hex of the increased misery 
of her situation. 

Mrs. Verrelt listened to her with the) 
calm attention of a philosopher. She was) 
neither agitated nor surprised. She had/ 
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village eleven miles distant from Lon. 


don, where in less than a week she be- 
“ag mother of beautiful female in- 
ant 

Five weeks had elapsed since Sophia 
came to her present residence. She 
would willingly have prolonged her stay 
for some time, but the exhausted state 
of her financies forbade the thought. Of 
twenty-guineas which she brought with 
her, five only remained; if she staid on- 
ily another week, it would take three 
more out of her small stock, she would 


known many similar circ umstances,|'then only have two left.one to take her to 


and there was nothing in the present 
case that she had not even expected. 


town, and one to leave with the woman, 


who had agreed to nurse and clothe the 


The retrospect Sophia had taken of/child for thirty guineas per annum. 


her finances, convineed her of the value 
of economy, andas Mrs. Vaprelt, in ad- 
dition to keeping a masquar ade ware-| 
house. was a fancy-dress maker, Sophia 
engaged to work at the business four teen, fl 
hours out of the twenty-four, as an equi- 
valent for her board and Iedging, for’ 
which the disinterested Mrs. ” Varrelt| 
charged her no more than a guinea per 
week. Sophia was conscious, that would) 
circumstances have permitted her to) 
have worked at Mrs. Harland’s, shel 
should bave received nearly as much as) t 
thatin addition to her board, &c. but] 
retirement aud secrecy she now Ww eee 
and, with a sad mixture of thankfulh ess 
and sorrow, she entered on the dutics of} 
her new situation. | 

While in prosperity, Sophia had been} 
thoughtless and extravegant; but now 
adversity was come upon her, and she! 
deeply reflected. The view she often took| 
of her past life, was afflicting; her own} 
imprudence and fatal want of confidence} 
in a kind and tender mother! had imper- 
ceptibly led her on to ruin; and she now) 
found herselfin such a labyrinth of per-) 
plexity and distress, that she neat 
despaired of ever being extPicated from 
it. 

‘The month of November arrived; gloo- 
my in itself, but replete with three. fold 
horror to the wretched Sophia. She was 
now obliged to leave the house of Mrs. 
Varrelt, and repair to N——,a small 


) 
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Sophia found her heart torn with an- 
guish at the thought of parting with her 


child; at the same time her pallid checks 


made her fear that they would betray 
the horrid secret to her mother, to whose 
house she intended to return, rather than 
to Mrs. V’s, for whom she felt a degree 
of fear and disgust, which rendered an 


intimacy with her extremely unpleasant; 


though Sophia as yet was far from sus- 
pecting her real character. To her mo- 
ither she now wished to return, and bit- 
terly regretted having ever left her. 
“Oh !? thought she, ‘shad I confided 
to her the secret of my first acquaintance 
with Clarrington, I should have been 
pardoned. His vengeance could not have 
reached me, when under a parent’s roof} 
under a mothers protection,! should have 
‘been sale. Instead of which I fled from 
a mother’s care. I entered into a world 
with which I was unacquainted, I plung- 
led, without reflection, into the vortex 
of pleasure, and now what am 1”—T he 
lidea was too agonising to be pursued, 
and for some minutes she wept in hope- 
less despondence over her sleeping babe. 
Mrs. Danton had been prepared for 
her daughter’s return, by hints which 
‘Sophia had given her, that the lad y “7 
whom she was, intended soon going ¢ 
lreland. Mrs, Danton, distressed at the 
thought of Sophia quitting England, 
wrote to her, earnestly entreating her 
te 1cturn home. Sophia promised that 
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.him. His happiness is disturbed with 
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she would; and when she arrived, herjness: and when deprived, by the cruel 
mother believed that she had just quit-hand of death, of such a parent, ever 


ed her situation with Mrs. Douglas. 
( To be continued. ) 
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For the Inquisitor. 

THOUGHTS ON VIRTUE. 

To inculcate the true idea of virtue 
in the breasts of our children, to teach 
them the true distinction between that 
and vice, to instil into their infant minds 
the praises due to the former, and in- 
spire them with emulation tobe good, 
are certainly the most commendable 
actions ofany parent, and far prefera- 
ble to the most ample fortune they can 
leave their offspring; for riches in the 
possession of a person of sordid, base, 
and vicious principles, are aburthen ra- 
ther than a blessing. They are either 
squandered away in the greatest profu- 
sion, or hoarded up; two equally sordid 
though opposite actions. Luxury and ex- 
travagance actuate all the motions of the 
former, while the mind of the latter is 
totally engrossed with the thoughts of 
his gold, which takes up his whole atten- 
tion, and deprives him of the benefit of 





mindful of his good examples, are thank- 
ful for his favours, and think themselves 
happier in the enjoyment of virtue, and 
a slender fortune, acquired by industry, 


jthan if in possession of the wealth of 


Croesus, and rendered contemptible by 
vicious actions. 

To enumerate all the branches of true 
virtue‘would be too endless atask; I 
shali therefore only mention a few select 
ones. 

True virtue chiefly consists in the fol- 
iowing things, viz. To be aparent to 
the orphan; a husband to the widow; to 
free the needy from tyranny and oppres- 
sion; to soothe the grief of our fellow 
ereatures, and relieve their distresses; 
to be tender and humane to the sick; 
‘benevolent and charitable to the poor; 
and, in short, by justice, probity, inte- 
grity and honour, to live the friend of 
all good men, and the envy of the bad; 
and by reposing our whole trust and 
confidence in God, acquire that ‘itie so 
beantifully described hy Horace, Book 
i, Ode 22. 

The man who hnows not guilty fear, Ee. 


Would parents in general follow these 
dictates, future ages would.be blessed 
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society. Unsatisfied with his already ac- 
quired wealth, he fancies another richer 


with the society of good men; virtue 


would reign absolute, and vice be ba- 


nished the world—But, alas! how happy 








than himself, and like a jockey who, 





eager to win the race, values not how 
much his horse is superior in speed to 
all those which remain behind him, bet 
is discontented if there is but one before 


a condition are we deprived of by the 
negligenee of our ancestors. 
MEDIATOR. 


An Hibernian, who was returning to 





himself, though in passession of more 
than all the world beside. 

But aman who has _ made it his chief 
study to instil the true principles of vir- 
tue in the minds of his children, views 
with paternal eyes the fruits of his good 
precepts, and secretly rejoices at it. 
The children too, inspired with a just 
sense of his paternal goodness, make it 
their daily study to deserve his care and 


the thoughts ofone being richer nore 
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London from Dublin, a few days ago, 
by one of the day coaches, on arriving 
at Llangollen, the place where the pas- 
sengers usually dine, very anxiously in- 
quired of the waiter for the bill of fare, 
and wished to be informed what his 
mastcr charged for dinner. The waiter 
replied, “Five shillings, your honor, for 
dinner.” “ And pray,” said the Irish- 
man, ‘what is your charge for supper?” 
“Why,” replied the waiter, “half a 
crown.” “By St, P——. then bring me 





attention, and contribute to his hapapi- 


a supper.” 
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For the Inquisitor. 
TO NEA. 


Nea of enchanting eye, 
Brighter than stars which gem the sky, 
Softer than the cooing doves, 
Beaming as the queen of love's, 
Languishing with warm desire, 
Radiant with celestial fire; 4 
Nea, fair, thy brilliant eye, 
Hath bade my peace of heart to fly. 





Nea of the blooming cheek, 
Downy, peachy. round and sleek, 
Vermeil as the full-blown rose, 
Blushing as young Aurora glows, 
O’er which the rose and lily flies, 
As >motions frequent rise, 4 
Nea fair, thy crimson check, 

Can to my heart its language speak. 


Nea of the matchless shape, 
Nature’s fairest, finest make, 
With snowy bosom .welling soft, 
Brzasts which I have kiss’d so off; 
Breasts conscious of their loveliness, 
Ordain’d some pillow’d swain to bless, 
© come array’d in all thy charms, 
O come to my enamour’d arms. 

LUX 


EPITAPH, 
Ona Young Lady, who died at the age of 15 years 


See the fair lily in the vale arise! 

See how it buds, it blossoms, apd it dies! 
Such this fair maid, the flow’ret of a day, 
Ferfect in sweets, and speedy in decay. 


LOVE AND JEALOUSY 


Love like death his sceptre sternly sways, 
Where’er the tyrant calls, the slave obeys, 
This passion turn’d to jealousy. willrave 
Fierce as a whirlwind, cruel as the grave, 
Forever burnt and burning with desire 
Tike coals that glow with unconsuming fire; 
Give all to love, to bribe him to be kind, 

Yet still you’ll find his fetters on your mind; 
What care you'd stake, its value’s still above, 
And nothing balances, but, Loves for rove. 


FOR THE INQUISITOR. 


ON BEAUTY, 
Ain Address to the Ladies. 


Various. ye fair, are the opinions co: cerning 
beauty. Some place it in the complexion, others 
in a particular feature, but the must just as well) 
as the most general maxim is, that it consists in 
aregularity of lines ‘hat gives a certai: air to the 
whole, which is termed beauty, and which, whe- 
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ither it be natural or artificial, deceives the eves 
of being indifferent to it. 


perfect than artificial. In our admirarion of the 
form r reason takes part with sense; and the 
love of our happiness seems mingled with the 
adoration we pay to the beloved object. 

The ancients looked on beauty to be more 
potent than the gods; fer if Jupiter could meta. 
morphose men into trees and flowers, beauty 
could metamorphose men into beasts, or at least 
lmake them appear such. The greatest heroes 
too have been most sensible of the power of 
jbeauty, and have esteemed it a part of their glo. 
Im to be vanquished by it. Mark Anthony pre. 
\f rred his amorous servitude to the empu.re of 
the world; he saw his crown of laurels wither 
without regret, while he was adorned with one 





ment love began to triumph over him, ill fortune 
did so too, till i) brought him to a miserable 
death 


review of ‘he examples furnished to us by his. 
tory of the power of besuty, even when inani- 
mate Phidias formed a statue which was so 
beautiful, and -o exact an imitation of nature, 
that :t produced on the hearts of those who be. 
held it, effects scarcely inferior to those of the 
joriginal, Menacratus became so charmed with 





‘and though reduced to the want even of the ne- 
cessaries of life, he thought himself rich, de 
iclaring that he who enjoyed content enjoyed 
every thing. Aristhenes too, passing by a pain 
ter’s shop, stopped to look on the picture of3 
beautiful nymph in the at itude of putting chains 
on a young man, who lay asleep by her. Un 
fortunately, however, for Aristhenes the penciled 
chains became real. The charms of the lovely 
maid caught such fast hold his heart, that he 
ever afterwards imagined the painter of that 
piece bis gaoler, declaring, “that he had put him 
in a prison without knowing it.” 

Though it must be allowed, that you are the 
master-piece of the creation, and that you are 
endowed with every ciisrm to gladden the hestt 
jof MAN, yet cannoti be denied that you often 
assume little affecta'ions which are foreign (0 
ithe ingenuous delicacy of your natures,and which 
‘fll vour admirers with disgust, 
| Numberless are the arguments which might 
‘be produce | both for you and against you. But 
ias the good ought not ‘o be condemue:! for the 
‘pad, as the vicious ought not to be justified Y 
ithe virtuous, I shall conclude with declaring, 
(hat as there is nothing more valuable, more 4: 
mirable than a Goop woman, so there is nothing 
imore dangerous, more detestable than a 54? 
ONE 
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this will not appear strange, when we take af 


iv, that. to purchase it, he sold his whole estate; f 





Natural beauty, however, is infinitely more’ 
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of myrtle, or rather ofc: press; for from the mo-f 
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